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We had thought for some days it was time 
for our kind governor to have a securer lodging 
place, so Mary came into my room, lodged on a 
sacking provided for her, and slept sweetly by 
my side all night, though I think the rolling of 
the ship never exceeded, nor, according to my 
apprehension, the sound of the wind and sea so 
high, that after getting one short sleep and find- 
ing myself very empty, was doubtful how I 
should hold out till morning, and just then re- 
membered that when the prophet was sent to 
heal Hezekiah of his sickness he ordered a 
plaster of figs, and knowing I had some near, 
found them readily and ate one, which seemed 
grateful. Feeling also very thirsty I found a 
lemon and got a little cup with some sugar from 
the cupboard at the bottom of my berth (fear- 
ing it would be too sharp without) so was a little 
busy in answering my wants, which I am not 
prone to do, especially in the night, but method 
and order in times of refreshments in a situation 
like this are much out of tune. Though it was 
now very dark (for through some shake our 
— had gone out) I found the advantage of a 
small room, for had I been in a large one, I 
might not have had things so near as to reach 
them in bed, so being a little refreshed and sleep 
having departed from me, I had opportunity to 
contemplate the marvellous works of the Al- 
mighty, who hath his way in the sea and his 
oom on the great deep, and how long we had 

n beating about, though not a great way 
past the mouth of the channel. I afresh re- 
membered what my nearly united brother in best 
fellowship, Thomas Scattergood, said in his fare- 
well salutation, that if I should be tried with a 
state of reduction, both in body and mind, more 
than I had lately experienced, he wished me 
not to be dismayed at it, that he had been 
brought into a like state,and that the Lord tried 
even his dear children, and all for their good. 
And indeed, as William Rotch had before 
observed, it was a part of the suffering we had 
to fill up in the varied situations of life. I also, 
during the night, seemed to see many of my 
dear friends, whom I had left behind in divers 
places, with my nearest ties, according to nature, 
and felt those that loved truth to be near my 
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life, which I did not apprehend to be in any 
danger, either from the inward or outward situa- 
tion, being favored in degree to witness that 
the voice of the “ Lord on high was greater 
than the voice of many waters, or the mighty 
waves of the sea,” that had not these disturbed 
my outward man I could have slept easy. 

On Fifth-day morning, 7th of the Month, 
several went out of the cabin, to see the mast 
of a French man-of-war, that was floating on 
the sea near us, the account of which seemed to 
make my heart sad, in consideration that many 
of our fellow-creatures had probably sunk with 
the wreck of the vessel, and how entirely repug- 
nant the ground work of such desolation is to 
the nature of his kingdom, who came not to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them, that I got 
my attendant, L. Rotch, to read that most ex- 
cellent of all sermons, preached by our blessed 
Lord.on the Mount, whose doctrine astonished 
those that heard, in setting forth the nature of 
that peaceable government He was about to 
set up, but how few of the sons of men have 
been willing to understand his counsel or follow 
his example, who, consistent with his own testi- 
mony, when he was reviled, reviled not again, 
and, when led as a sheep to the slaughter, or as 
a lamb dumb before his shearers, opened not his 
mouth. 

But oh! how widely different are the actions 
of the present day, even by many who profess 
to bear the Christian name, who can destroy 
one another, by every engine or artifice that fallen 
nature, through the suggestion of the enemy of 
souls, can invent. Well, while my mind, accord- 
ing to my measure, and the feelings of my nature, 
abhors such things and mourns on account of 
them, I feel cause of thankfulness in the conso- 
lating hope that the time will yet come when 
that desirable prophecy of the Lord’s servant 
will be more accomplished, when nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither the peo- 
ple learn war any more. 


The afternoon of that day being fine, with} 


William Rotch’s assistance, I got on deck, sat 
more than an hour, which felt reviving; tried 
to walk a little, but could not well manage that 
even with assistance; while there, the wind 
turned two points in our favor, and I kept my 
seat on the hencoop while the vessel tacked 
about, when L. Rotch pleasantly told me it was 
encouragement for me to come on deck, seeing 
the wind was a little changed for us, which con- 
tinued still more to favor us, till the vessel stood 
in the course wished for. We have sailed from 
three to five miles an hour, which causing only 
a very moderate motion, I have been favored to 
keep what nourishment I have received; but 
former irritations having brought on a little 
fever, I have no appetite for food, which keeps 
me weak and languid. And such is the kind- 
ness of my companions, that they have willingly 
spared a part of our little supply of milk for 
my use, that I have had for several days a sau- 
cer of hasty pudding mixed exceedingly nice, 
and cooked over a lamp which William Rotch 
has provided. 8. Emlen tells him he is governor 
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and head cook for the women, but he says the 
women are the cooks and he only provider and 
attender of this accommodation. I was much 
eps last night to see our young men who 

ad been sickly, especially E. Waring, make a 
hearty supper of tongues, onions, bread and 
cheese, ete. I have been ready to wish, if it was 
right to do so, that I could enjoy the like mess, 
or any other, whereby I could regain strength, 
and cause less thoughtfulness to my friends, who 
are often enquiring what I can take. 

The evening of the Seventh-day continuing 
fine, we sat on deck the greater part of the 
afternoon. On First-day 10th of Eighth Month, 
our captain, mates, etc., being at liberty to sit 
with us, we had a religious opportunity together, 
in the beginning of which my heart was much 
contrited, and through the course thereof, a 
humble trust was raised. Our Heavenly Father 
who waited to be gracious, was pleased to open 
counsel through his servant for the information 
and instruction of those who, in profession, were 
not of our fold; and indeed consoling it is at 
seasons, the belief that his design is to bring 
many who are afar off near to himself, and also 
to preserve his humble, depending children and 
the lambs of his flock, even as in days past, 
when his gracious promise was, “ He would lead 
them like a Shepherd, take them in his arms, 
carry them in his bosom, and gently lead for- 
ward those that were with young.” In the even- 
ing of the day, when in a more select gathering, 
some tender counsel and encouragement was 
offered for the acceptance of tried minds; and 
though I had no share in the expression, I think 
I was not void of feeling to whom it more par- 
ticularly belonged, but have at times found in 
my mixed companies, though few in number, it is 
difficult to divide the word so as to hand the 
proved children their own portion. I think 
there is a saying somewhere, “ Cast thy lot into 
the lap and the Lord will deliver it out,” which 
I hoped would then be the case. 

In the afternoon Captain Swain came into the 
cabin to inform William Rotch there were two 
vessels to be seen from the stern of ours about 
seven leagues distant, upon which most of us 
went on deck, and though scarcely at first dis- 
coverable they were soon more clearly seen, and 
a third also discovered ; and from their progress 
towards us, were thought to be ships of war, or 
privateers of some kind coming after us. Though 
it did not at first seem to alarm any of the com- 
pany, yet towards night, as they seemed to be 
but a few leagues from us, I was very apprehen- 
sive. Our valued friend, William Rotch, was 
brought under some anxiety respecting them, 
and indeed, when I looked towards him I 
thought his countenance visibly manifested the 
situation of his mind, which led me to inquire, 
when walking the deck, if he had — appre- 
hensions, they might be Algerines.* He said it 


*For several centuries the piractical depredations of 
the inhabitants of the Barbary States, especially of 
the Algerines, had been a grevious obstruction to 
peaceful commerce. 

About the middle of the Seventh Century the Sar- 
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was not improbable, as the wind had kept us 
more to the southward than would have been his 
choice; that his thoughtfulness was merely 
nothing on his own account, nor even his dear 
wife’s, as their time, if permitted to be so tried, 
could not, by the course of nature, be of very 
long duration; but when he had reflected re- 
specting his daughters, the consideration was 
heavier than nature or spirit seemed well able 
to support, as he had understood that they 
would never ransom women at any price what- 
ever, if they did not belong to those powers who 
gave them bribes. I tried all the little that 
lay in my power to encourage him, in hope that 
no such harm would befal us, yet never did I 
witness my feelings so awakened to the emotions 
of such a father towards his children, and 
though I am well aware, when the evidence of 
things hoped for, the substance of things not 
seen, which sustains the inner man, is permitted 
to be removed from our secret feelings, ’tis 
scarcely in the power of any other to afford 
comfort ; I thought I felt in my own particu- 
lar sufficient warrant, at that season, to express 
a firm and unshaken belief that the Father of 
the family hath far other designs respecting 
such plants in his garden, than to suffer them 
to fall into the hands of unreasonable men. 
And, indeed, when I have considered that some 
of the ruling powers on earth have so long 
helped to buoy up those people in such grievous 
practices as robbery and the slavery of others, 
all that can feel in me, of nature or spirit, 
seems raised in indignation and protest against 
it. But, in the present case, respecting our situa- 
tion, soon after going to bed, my mind was quiet 
and consoled with a fresh remembrance of 
the compassionate language from the Father of 
mercies to the children of Israel—“'The ene- 
mies you have seen to-day, you shall see no 
more ;” that I fully believed that those vessels 


acens overran much of the northern shores of Africa, 
and they soon became the acknowledged rulers of all 
the Mediterranean coast, from Egypt to the Atlantic 
Ocean. They extended their conquests into Spain, 
the southern portion of which was, tor a long time, a 
Moorish kingdom. After their expulsion from that 
country, the contest between them and the so-called 
Christian nations, was carried on in Africa and on the 
ocean. Not content with capturing such vessels as fell 
intheir way, attacks were made on unprotected points 
on the coasts of Spain, Italy, etc., and large numbers 
of captives were carried off and sold into slavery. 
The piratical habits thus engendered became astrongly 
marked feature in the character of the Moors; and 
were continued down to a very recent date. In 
Algiers, the booty obtained in this way was one of the 
principal sources of revenue for the government, a 
certain portion of every capture being set aside for 
the ruling powers, The remaining prisoners, except- 
ing those who belonged to nations with whom the 
government had treaties of peace, were sold at auction 
as slaves, and either employed as laborers or held for 
ransom, if their friends at home could raise the 
amount demanded. 

To protect their citizens from these sufferings, many 
of the nations of Christendom paid an annual tribute 
to the Barbary States. In 1815 an American fleet 
compelled the Dey of Algiers to relinquish all claims 
of tribute from the United States, and to liberate the 
Americans who were held as slaves. In 1816 a British 
force destroyed the Algerian fleet, and effected an 
agreement by which all European slaves were to be set 
free, and the practice of piracy to be abandoned. And 
in 1830 the country was taken possession of by the 
French. 

One of the principal ports from which piratical ves- 
sels of Morocco sailed, was Sallee, on the Atlantic 
coast. The journals of those who sailed on its waters 
two hundred years ago, speak of the Sallee men as 
dreaded pirates. But the increasing power of the 
nations of Europe, have put a stop to the cruises of 
these corsairs, as well as of those on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
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would not come very near us. The captain, 
Swain, at our leaving the deck about 10 o’clock, 
thought they might be up with us, and probably 
some of them on board of our vessel at about 
12 o’clock, but on Second-day morning we were 
thankful to find they were out of sight. 
(To be continued.) 
rrianainstciaialihdiiialailintacniih 
For ‘‘ Tuz Frienp.” 

“The Word of God” is not to be limited to 
that which is written, and which we read with 
our natural eyes, and hear with our natural ears, 
and become intellectually convinced of its truth, 
and believe it, as we believe the constitution of 
the United States, to be true, and that we are 
bound to live up to and obey it. 

This kind of intellectual belief in the Bible 
(although God’s words) would be of no avail to 
the saving of the soul. For the Bible itself saith 
that the “ Letter” killeth; but the spirit, That 
same spirit in which it was given forth, giveth 
life. It is only the Spirit of God in communion 
with our spirits, that enables us to receive the 
word of God to us, as He powerfully convinceth 
us of sin, leads us to repentance, shows us a Sa- 
viour, then leads us unto all truth; taking of 
the things which are Christ’s and showing them 
unto us; as also opening our understandings to 
understand the Scriptures, that we may profit by 
that written aforetime for our instruction—we 
then having the same light in a measure tp read 
them by as that in which they were written by 
holy men of old. 

It was the word of God to David when Nathan 
the prophet led him to pass sentence on himself 
for his sin (not knowing it); then said to him, 
“Thou art the man.” 

It was the word of God to Isaiah, when he 
cried, “ Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am 
a man of unclean lips.” 

It was the word of God to Peter when the 
cock crew and he went out and wept bitterly. 

It was the word of God by Peter on the day 
of Pentecost, whereby thousands were pricked 
in their hearts, and impelled to ery out, “ What 
shall we do?” And yet without doubt they be- 
ing Jews had often before this heard and read 
what Peter then narrated from Scripture. 

It was the word of God to the jailer at Phil- 
lipi which led him to cry out, “What shall I do 
to be saved.” 

Verily then, the “Word of God” by which 
the Apostle John testifies, the worlds were made, 
“is quick and powerful, sharper than any two 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and body and joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” a 


San LEANDRO, CAL., Twelfth Month 8th, 1888, 
snessinieccetllibiiaiiinnnsaietn 
THERE are differing views of economy. of 
time. One man will use two minutes, three 
times a day, for six months, to adjust and secure 
a broken gate, because he has “ no time to repair 
it;” while his neighbor would take one good 
hour for repair at the start, and so save at least 
a day and a half in the half-year. 


es 


“THousaNnps of men remain poor all their 
lives because they are bent on getting rich by 
means of some great business or large transac- 
tion. They might earn an honest and ample 
living in a smaller way, little by little, and even 
grow rich thereby, were it not that they are 
always hoping that they will accomplish their 
desire “at a jump” or by means of large trans- 
actions, 


Forgiveness, 

“My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong ; 
So turning gloomingly from my fellow man 
One summer Sabbath day I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial place, 
Where, pondering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how soon or late, 
Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened face 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, p 
Pass the green threshold of our common grave 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart: 
Awed for myself and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow like a mighty wave 
Swept all my pride away and trembling I forgave.” 

John G. Whittier, 

The venerable and beloved author of the 
above truthful lines, this day, completes his 
8ist year. In a letter dated Seventh Month 13, 
of the present year, he uses this expressive lan- 
guage: “I have reached a period in life when 
new fame and notoriety are burdensome; and 
love, the love of God and our neighbor, is the 
one thing which makes life really worth living.” 
This is the experience of one full of years and 
full of honors, and we may also add, full of 
“faith, hope and charity.” How beautiful it is, ag 
life here draws to its close and the shades of night 
come perceptibly on, to see these Christian 
traits shine forth like the rays of the setting sun 
gilding with radiance all surrounding objects. 

The publication of the article on “ Forgive- 
ness” in the Daily News of the 22d ultimo has 
elicited the following: “I have the Daily News 
of the 22d containing thy contribution on “For- 
giveness.” It is one of the rarest and most diffi- 
cult to exercise of human virtues, The inci- 
dent in the lives of Webster and Benton was 
quite familiar to me, as I have read with much 
interest Harvey’s book. We had near home a 
conspicuous instance of a similar kind. Aftera 
personal intimacy of many years between the 
late Eli K. Price and Henry C. Carey, of Phila- 
delphia, an estrangement arose growing out of 
a misunderstanding of a business matter, in 
which Carey erroneously imagined he was in- 
jured. Strictly, it was an honest difference of 
opinion in regard to the value of a security. 
Carey took offence and was quite indignant, 
broke off all personal intercourse, and they met 
frequently without speaking for some years. 
At a social gathering one evening where Fred- 
erick Fraley, General Patterson, Morton Me- 
Michael and other venerable men were present 
in a group by themselves with Henry C. Carey 
in the centre of the conspicuous circle, Eli K. 
Price approached. All except Carey welcomed 
him warmly with cordial hand-graspings, and, 
for a moment, there was an awkward, embar- 
rassing silence, when prompted by a sudden 
better impulse, Carey held out his hand and ex- 
claimed, with much feeling: “ Price, my good 
friend, how are you? We are both getting old, 
too old to be anything but friends. Here is my 
hand, take it and let us forget our differences.” 
Of course the response was friendly, their old 
friendship was renewed, and in less than a year 
Carey was dead. 

The late Samuel Bettle, Junior, of Philadel- 
phia, a minister in the Society of Friends, re- 
lated to the writer the following occurrence in 
his own life, and as he has for some years been 
deceased there seems to be no impropriety in 
making it public. One First-day morning he 
felt his mind strongly impressed with the be- 
lief that it was his duty to go to a certain 
house, the occupants of which were strangers 
to him, and slip under the front door a tract on 
Charity and Forgiveness, published by the Tract 
Association of Friends. It was an humiliating 
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act, being at the time of day when many per- 
gons were on the streets returning from their 
places of worship, &c.; but he did what he felt 
to be his religious duty. Samuel Bettle was 
afterwards informed that on that day a female 
member of the family on entering the door, 
picked up the tract, carried it to her room and 
read it. It appeared there had been an estrange- 
ment toward some one, arising, perhaps, in the 
settlement of an estate, in which hard feelings 
had taken possession of her mind. On returning 
to the family she said she had read the tract 
on “ Charity and Forgiveness,” and had forgiven 
those who had injured her. Within twenty- 
four hours she was suddenly summoned into 
the presence of Him who said, “If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” As the year is 
now drawing to its close how desirable it is that 
all should realize the truth of the expression, 
“The noblest remedy for injuries is oblivion.” 
W. P. TownseEnp, 
In West Chester Local News. 


Twelfth Month 17, 1888. 


: For “THE FRIEND sa 
Leadings of the Spirit. 

Man appears to be mysteriously composed of 
various discordant elements. Ever since the 
fall there has been enmity between the two 
seeds of good and evil. The seed of the serpent 
had power to bruise the heel; and he has the 
same power yet: so that the children of God, 
in travelling through this probationary world, 
often feel the painful effects of his bruising 
power. But the seed of the woman, which is 
Christ, has power over all the powers of the 
enemy. So that his rod and his staff, if we lean 
upon them, often comfort us. And if we submit 
to his power, and to the drawings of the Father’s 
love, until the head or principal seat of that 
forbidden knowledge, which the serpent by his 
subtility introduced into the world, is subdued 
and overcome, then we can, like Paul say, 
“thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

But until this is done, and a victory over the 
serpent nature is gained, we remain in a sad 
mixture ; and the language of our Saviour to 
one of the churches of Asia, might be applied 
tous: “I would that thou wert cold or hot.” 
For while we are in this mixed condition—half 
Jew and half Ashdod—and contenting ourselves 
with a form of godliness without the power, we 
may think we are rich and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and do not 
seek for Divine help, or the guidings of the 
Spirit or the drawings of the Father; and be so 
blinded as to accept religious amusements for 
worship. It is not strange, therefore, that Christ 
would rather we were either cold or hot than in 
a lukewarm, lifeless condition. 

He counselled the Church of Laodicea to buy 
of Him gold tried in the fire, and to anoint 
their eyes with the eye-salve of the kingdom, 
that they might see. For they were in darkness, 
like we all by nature are; and while we are in 
darkness we are easily led aside by the deceit of 
the serpent, and mistake his promptings for the 
drawings of the Spirit. While in this condition, 
we are too apt to take imagination for revela- 
tion, and follow it instead of the Spirit of God. 
It appears to me that we have two elements in 
us: the one from the Spirit of the Lord; the 
other from the spirit of man—and that each of 
these will grow and flourish in us, in proportion 
to the culture it receives. One of the most 
difficult lessons for me to learn, is to distinguish 
between the two; and not to take the imagina- 




































tions or promptings of man for revelations from 
the Lord. This discernment we can only have, 
as we believe in and receive the light of the 
Lord. So we should prayerfully seek to know 
what kind of a spirit leads us; for we become 
servants to whichsoever we yield ourselves ser- 
vants to obey ; whether the spirit of man or the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, because they are foolishness 
to him: so he will not follow the drawings of 
the Spirit, and be led by it to something that 
he does not inwardly know or have a heartfelt 
belief in. The preaching of the cross of Christ 
is to such a stumbling-block, and to the worldly- 
wise, foolishness—and therefore the Spirit of 
Christ, which was designed to be head over all 
things unto his church, and to be the leader of 
his people, is set aside and rejected by many of 
the worldly-wise builders of the present day; 
and instead of becoming the head of the corner, 
has become a rock of offence, and a stumbling- 
block for the poor, benighted ones to stumble 
over. So they are led by the spirit of man, 
under a light which they substitute for a Divine 
light, though it leads them more and more into 
a conformity to the world, until they are so 
mingled with it, that it may be said of them, 
“strangers have devoured their strength and 
they know it not,” and they become blind 
leaders of the blind. Such as these persuade 
themselves, and strive to persuade others, that 
the new way to the kingdom is an easier way 
than the old path, and more adapted to these 
enlightened times; that while the ways of our 
forefathers might have been suited to the old- 
fashioned ways of their day, yet now, a broader 
way, which accommodates itself more to the 
cultivated religion and the preaching of our 
intellectual times, will bring more souls to 
Christ. So it is no wonder that they do not, in 
more silence, listen to the drawings of the 
Spirit, as they have found what they think a 
better way. 

But this remains to be the condemnation, 
that, although light has come into the world, 
this self-pleasing religion is not brought to the 
light of Christ lest it should be reproved ; but 
being judged by the light of their own in- 
tellect, it is receiving the applause of men, and 
gains great popularity. 

When darkness is taken for light, and light 
for darkness, a great deal may go under the 
guise of religion, and be highly esteemed among 
men, which is abomination in the sight of the 
Lord. For the heart, when it has become 
darkened, is deceit above all things; but as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God, and they can see and know 
the hidden things of darkness, “for the Spirit 
searcheth all things; yea, the deep things of 
God.” 

So we have the privilege to be led by the 
Spirit of God, and become his sons, or we have 
the privilege to be led by the deceiver, and 
become the children of him who rules and 
reigns in the hearts of the children of dis- 
obedience. And when we, by following the 
leadings of the deceiver, become his emissaries, 
he can persuade us that duty calls us to com- 
pass sea and land to make proselytes, and when 
they are made, what are they? 

Many are running to and fro, and knowledge 
appears to be on the increase ; but is it a heavenly 
knowledge or an earthly one? Are not vital 
Christianity and true humility fading away ; 
the religious zeal and self-denying devotion that 
once characterized us as a people becoming 


mixed and mingled with worldliness? 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit, and that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven. 
If we live after the gratifications of the flesh 
we shall die, spiritually; but if we are so led by 
the Spirit as to mortify the fleshly deeds of the 
body, we shall live and flourish spiritually, and 
grow in grace, and in the true heart-changing 
knowledge of God. 


and the children of men rejoiced in it. 
mission was only to prepare the way of the 
Lord, and to point to Christ, the true Light, the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the world out of the heart. 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, and as it is followed it will lead away 
from sin and death. 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
and which is from everlasting to everlasting, 
and changes not; for of the increase of his 
government and peace there is to be no end. 
So the sons of God may well rejoice in the 
everlasting and unchangeable light, that shines 
more and more to the perfect day. 


That 


John’s light was a burning and shining light, 
But his 


This Light is a 


It is the true Light which 


D. H. 
Dusty, Inp., Twelfth Mo. 26th, 1888. 





Oriental Modes of Covenanting. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Agreements between individuals or commu- 


nities must in all ages have been almost equally 
frequent ; and hence it is only what might have 
been expected, to find the word “ covenant ” oc- 
curring more than two hundred times in the 


Bible. 


As a rule, they were confirmed by a solemn 


oath, taken before God, with an imprecation 
that evil might light on perjury. An oath, how- 
ever, in early ages, was confirmed, not by the 
mere spoken word, but also, at the same time, 
especially in the East, by an appeal to seven 
objects or persons as witnesses of the agreement 
made, as is strikingly shown in the fact that the 


Hebrew word for “to swear an oath” means 


“to pledge one’s self by seven things.” 


An instance of this occurs as far back as in 
the history of Abraham. The wells he had dug 
in the open pasture land near Gerar being in 
danger of becoming a cause of strife between 
him and Abimelech, king of the Philistines, 
the patriarch, as we read, “set seven ewe lambs by 
themselves, . . . and said, These seven ewe lambs 
shalt thou take of my hand, that they may be 
a witness unto me that I have digged this well. 
.... Thus they made a covenant ” (Gen. 21: 
28-32). It is curious to notice how widely the 
idea was spread, in antiquity, of special sanc- 
tity connected with the number seven. We have 
it here, and find it also in the old Accadian lit- 
erature brought from Nineveh and Babylon. 
Homer introduces it in his account of the cove- 
nant confirmed by an offering, for the surrender 
of Briseis by Achilles (Iliad 19, 243 ff.) “ With 
the desire to purify myself,” says one of the 
ancients, “I bathe in the sea, dipping my head 
seven times in the waves; for this number, as 
the divine Pythagoras tells us, is the proper one 
in all matters of religion.” 

It was customary, on the occasion of such 
covenants, to confirm them by the erection of 
some visible memorial, which might remain as 
a witness against either side breaking the oath, 
it had, as it were, heard sworn. Thus Laban 
caused Jacob to “ take a stone and set it up for 
a matsaibah,” the word used, stones set up with 
a religious, or, in some cases, an idolatrous 
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object. It occurs four times in the story of the 
patriarch,—when he raised such a stone asa 
witness and memorial of the covenant made by 
God with him at Bethel, when he parted from 
Laban, when God made a second covenant with 
him at Bethel, and at the spot where Rachel 
was buried, by the wayside, near Bethlehem. 

It is added in the narrative of Laban’s cove- 
nant, that “the brethren of Jacob,” members 
of Laban’s family, took stones and made a heap, 
or cairn, and ate together on it, as a further 
ratification of the agreement made, while Laban 
gave it the name, “(This is) a cairn of witness ” 
in Aramaic ; and Jacob, assenting, called it the 
same in his own Hebrew. An additional sanc- 
tion was given to the oath sworn on the occasion 
by calling the cairn by the further name of 
Mizpeh, or the watch-tower ; both parties believ- 
ing that Jehovah, who had been invoked, would 
keep guard on the spot, and from this high van- 
tage-ground watch both parties, to bring on 
either who broke his word, and thus insulted the 
Being named in the oath, the full penalty of 
Divine wrath for his perjury. 

The “ eating” is expressly mentioned as con- 
nected with a sacrifice, so that the covenant was 
in every sense a religious act. It was in effect a 
form of communion with Him to whom the sac- 
rifice had been offered, the consuming of part 
of the victim on the altar—in this case the stone 
of witness—being, as it were, the partaking in 
it by God, while the meal was the sharing it on 
the side of the human parties to the covenant ; 
heaven and earth being thus bound together by 
an act like that which binds men to one 
another. 

Another characteristic of covenants in the 
early ages was the hewing the sacrifice into two 
parts, and putting them at a short distance from 
each other, so that those who were making the 
treaty or covenant might pass between these 
bloody witnesses of their oath. It was under- 
stood that this showed the parties contracting to 
be in effect one, as the two halves of the victim 
had been, and also to express their belief that, 
whichever of them might break the covenant 
made, would share a doom as terrible as that of 
the divided sacrifice. We find this custom in 
the covenant made between God and Abraham. 
On the occasion of the promise of the Holy 
Land for his posterity, given by God to the 
patriarch, we are told that Abraham asked, 
“Lord God, whereby shall 1 know that I shall 
inherit it? And he said unto him, Take me an 
heifer of three years old, and a she-goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a 
turtle dove, and a young pigeon. And he took 
unto him all these, and divided them in the 
midst, and laid each piece one against another : 
but the birds divided he not . . . . And it came 
to pass that, when the sun went down, and it was 
dark, behold a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp [the symbols of the Divine presence] that 
passed between those pieces” (Gen. 15: 8-10, 
17). So common, or even universal, was this 
custom, that the Hebrew word for “ covenant” 
seems to be derived from the verb “to cut 
asunder.” 

A very usual form of covenant was associ- 
ated in the ancient religions, including that of 
the Jews, with the presentation of thank offer- 
ings. These were not all burned on the altar, 
but the greater part of each offering was made 
the material of a feast, with the same idea as 
marked the eating of the sacrifice by Jacob and 
Laban—that it implied communion and friend- 
ship between those partaking of it and the God 
to whom part had been offered. At this day, 




























































































the Bedouin regard any one allowed to eat 
with them as their friend, with a claim on their 
protection; and this feeling was extended, in 
feasts or a sacrifice, to the Divine Being. The 
same conceptions were embodied in the cove- 
nant made between God and the children of 
Israel, as recorded in Exodus 24: 4 ff, Revised 
Version : “ And Moses wrote all the words of 
the Lord, and rose up early in the morning, and 
builded an altar under the mount, and twelve 
pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel. 
And he sent young men of the children of 
Israel, which offered burnt offerings, and sacri- 
ficed peace offerings of oxen unto the Lord. 
And Moses took half of the blood, and put it 
in basins; and half of the blood he sprinkled on 
the altar. And he took the book of the cove- 
nant, and read in the audience of the people: 
and they said, all that the Lord hath spoken 
will we do, and be obedient. And Moses took 
the blood, sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant, which the 
Lord hath made with you concerning all these 
words. Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel ; : ee , 
and they saw the God of Israel: and there was | 40Wn from Heaven, and thirsting for the water 
under his feet, as it were, a paved work of sap- of life, which the Saviour declared He would 
phire stone, and as it were the very heaven for | 8'V® and which — be — of water 
clearness. And upon the nobles of the children | SP7™8'g UP unto everlasting life, 

of Israel he laid not his hand ; and they beheld Then, dear friends, if there are any of you 
God, and did eat and drink.” The halving of that are not In the habit of reading the 7 
the blood had reference to the two parties to the Scriptures, either individually or collectively, 
covenant God and Israel; but as God is invisi- would aay, let the time past suffice, and make & 
ble, the half of the blood set apart for him was beginning; and by continuing therein, see if 
simply poured on the altar as a peace-making the Lord of — and = does not create a 
holy gift, while the other, connected with the} "¢W feeling within you, co as you have not 
people, was sprinkled on them, that being thus experienced before; and if, you are faithful and 
touched with what had been dedicated to the | ke heed to these ge ye geome He, the 
holy and pure God, and was in itself sacred, mighty God of Jacob, will lead you a step by 
they might be brought, as it were, into close re- step, and cause you to ee oe change, 
lationship with the Being to whom the blood, | °V¥°" *° becoming th renee old things 
as the life, belonged. It was a figurative con- | “7° passed away ,& | things are become new. 
secration and a pledge by Israel to live as if And He will at times give you that peace that 
they themselves were holy and pure offerings to passeth all understanding, which the world, with 
God. Chosen thus, Israel was God’s “ peculiar all its pleasures and treasures, can neither give 
people,” his “ first-born,” marked out from all aoe a ae aa = oer igery Boe hie 
other nations by this especial favor.—S. S. Times. blessed Saviour, who said, “Iam the Way, tt 
Truth and the Life,” and who will guide you 
into paths you have not known, but which, 
through continued faithfulness, lead to ever- 


lasting life. E. C. Cooper. 
Penna., Twelfth Month, 1888. 


he said, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path.” The Apostle says 
the Scriptures are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
The Bible is the best of books, and one that the 
Christian never tires of reading, but always 
finds something of interest to cheer, reprove or 
instruct. 

To the awakened child, whose ears are opened 
to hear, the Redeemer of souls will not be lack. 
ing on his part to lend a helping hand in every 
time of need. “They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” So that it is 
the sin-sick souls that He wants to heal of 
their maladies; and all such that come unto 
the Master in full faith—living, child-like faith 
—will find Him to be the physician of value, 


“He wounds to heal and kills to make alive.” 


When any feel aroused to a sense of their 
undone condition, it is the Master himself that 
begets this uneasiness, making such feel dis. 
satisfied with their past ways of living, tired ag 
it were of feeding upon the husks, but wanting 
to be fed with that spiritual manna that comes 


. 


suincnacincanibtidiaenieamaiiainais 
For “Tue Frienp.” 
“ For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.” 
Although there are many families up and 
down through our Society that are in the daily 
practice of having a portion of the Holy Script- 
ures read aloud in their midst, yet I fear there 
are too many that are neglectful of it. Some 
may assign for a reason, they have never been 
used to doing so and think they are not good 
enough—it would make them appear better 
than what they were; and others have no 
interest in such reading because they do not 
comprehend and see the beauty of it. To the 
last-mentioned class I would say, seek an in- 
terest in these Scriptures of truth, and, with 
your minds turned inward, ask for wisdom, and 
an understanding heart, that you may know the 
meaning thereof; and if you strive for this from 
day to day, the Father of Mercies will give you 
an understanding heart, and open your blind 
eyes, so that you will see the beauty therein. 
And for the other class, that do not feel them- 
selves good enough to be in this habit, search 
and see what it is that is wanting or hindering 
(delays are dangerous) and keep on the watch- 
tower, the only place of safety; and when you 
have made a start or taken a few straight steps, 
you will know what the Psalmist meant when 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
William Pollard on lowa Yearly Meeting. 


In a communication to the London Friend 
of Twelfth Month, by William Pollard, of 
Manchester, England, reference is made to the 
course of Iowa Yearly Meeting, which has gone 
further than most other bodies professing the 
name of “Friends,” in the appointment of 
regularly paid ministers to labor in its subordi- 
nate meetings. The article says: 


“Ts not the following striking description of 
modern Quakerism, by a recent writer, spe 
cially applicable to the prevalent teaching in 
Iowa Yearly Meeting :—‘ It shows too often an 
imperfect grasp of the great principle of the 
Presence of God in man ; it speaks but little of 
the Light of Christ within him, and hesitates to 
say, even if it does not deny, that this is 
the gift to allmen. The Revelation of which 
it speaks is a thing rather of the past than the 
present; it exalts the letter of Scripture, and 
the importance of a correct apprehension of 
certain doctrines, more than it does the posses 
sion of a wise and understanding spirit, by which 
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alone the Scriptures can be judged and rightly 
interpreted ? - 

“But this is by no means the full statement of 
the difference. Not only is the ‘ Light of Christ 
within us, as God’s gift for man’s salvation’ (to 
use William Penn’s description of ‘the funda- 
mental of our religion’) undervalued, if not 
ignored, but the secret and progressive teaching 
of Christ by the Spirit—granted to individuals 
and to the Church—would seem to be greatly 
mistrusted. The principle that has always led 
Friends to hold their meetings for worship on a 
basis of silence, is in many cases practically 
abandoned and disbelieved. Faith in Christ is 
habitually confounded with faith in certain 
theological phrases and definitions, in a way 
totally opposed to the spirit of early Quakerism. 
Underlying all this there is a growing literal- 
ness in dealing with Scripture, which is steadily 
and naturally leading back to an unspiritual 
view of truth, and to types and ceremonies and 
words.” 

“Tn dealing with these divergent tendencies, 
we do not help matters by assuming that there 
isno radical difference between the old and the 
new. To put aside the duty of consistency for 
the sake of peace, is as unwise as it is wrong. 
This is not a question of charity. In a Church 
that professes so fully to recognize the right of 
private judgment, we are bound to have great 
charity for one another. Further than that, we 
can hardly help admiring the zeal and dedica- 
tion of these earnest Christian people in Lowa 
and elsewhere. They have a right to their opin- 
ion as to the best course of Church action. If 
they are convinced—as their actions seem to 
imply—that the principles and methods hither- 
to adopted by the Society of Friends, and which 
form its sole reason for existence as a separate 
Church, are impracticable and unsound, they are 
justified in abandoning them and adopting 
another system. But are they justified in still 
calling themselves Friends, or are we doing 
wisely in trying to keep up this delusion ?” 

“Tt cannot be doubted that there are methods 
and openings for doing all our church work— 
the building up, the gathering in, and the testi- 
mony-bearing—on lines altogether in harmony 
with our great principles. If patience were but 
combined with zeal and unswerving fidelity to 
the truth as we are permitted to see it, we might 
yet be enabled to develop and to unfold consis- 
tent and far more effectual methods of operation 
and service, that might prove to be rich in bless- 
ing to the Churches and the world.” 


WiiiiAmM PoLLarp. 
Eccles, near Manchester. 
































COMPENSATION. 


Can I tell how the morns awoke 
When I was a child! 
Up from the walnut tree out in the lane 
A timid bird sent a faint, low strain, 
Which the robin caught in its lifted throat, 
Then trilled and echoed a calling note, 
*Till all the birdies far and near 
However sleepy must surely hear. 
Soon from orchard, meadow and hedge-row came 
A full return of the glad refrain. 
Thus, with swell of music and rush of wings, 
The morns awoke. 


Can I tell how the light came down 

When I was a child! 
Enchanted, from dreamless sleep I awoke 
When the first faint sound of the chorus broke 
From walnut and pear-tree and orchard wide, 
And swept o’er the meadows that ran by their side, 
To see in the east a new, pale light, 
Child of the morning star and the night. 
In the lap of a beautiful cloud ’twas nursed, 
Growing until it finally burst, 
A rosy, radiant, sweet delight 
That bathed in its beauty the gloom of night, 
Then lost itself in the sea of gold 
That over the walls of the green wood rolled. 
So each morn, like a new surprise, 

The light came down. 


Can I tell how the winds of morn 

Blew when I was a child ! 
Sweeping down through the fields of corn 
They came, when the first faint light was born ; 
And I fancied they played with the waves of gold 
That over my world so lavishly rolled, 
As I climbed to my perch by the dark, green wall, 
To watch the cities so grand and tall 


bright 
I had built o’er the meadow-lands in the night. 
O I can see to this far-away day 
How my child arms reached to bid them stay 
How | held to my heart a warm delight 





Then turned to welcome the winds so sweet 

That brought to my eager, childish feet, 

For the treasure lost, a reward so meet— 
A glad new day. 


Can I tell how the mornings come 

Now, in this land of the real! 
Do the near horizons of duty rise 
And hide from my hungry, homesick eyes 
The beauty I know must lie so fair, 
Under the glow of the morning air? 
Do the quick, imperative calls that claim 
The service of heart and hand and brain, 
Drown to my harmony-loving soul 
The waves of music that break and roll 
In a swelling chorus Nature gives 
Unto the Author of all that lives? 


I catch faint gleams of the morning’s gold— 
And O it is fair to me! 
And my heart thrills glad for the beauty told 
Ever o’er land and sea! 
But my spirit bounds with a deeper joy, 
As I think of that land where no cloud’s alloy 
F’er dims the brightness, not of the sun— 
Where no gladness wanes that is once begun. 
I cannot turn from my work aside, 
To list to the music that swells as a tide, 
When wings are bathed in the crimson light 
And the air is stirred with a bird’s delight ; 
But my heart grows stronger for daily strife— 
For the battles that come to each earnest life. 
The winds my child-heart begged to spare, 
The wonders built of the mist-crowned air— 
They blow no more from a nameless shore, 
Nor can take from me treasures evermore, 
Because they are hid where no harm can abide 
Close to the loving Father’s side. 


SancanamenannAp Raines 

Farrn is better than sight; for faith is trust 
inOne who can be depended on more surely 
than even our own senses. Our eyes may de- 
ceive us; but He who deserves to be trusted 
implicitly, cannot prove untrue. The very idea 
of faith is confidence beyond the realm of the 
senses. It is the child’s restfulness in the strong 
arms of the capable parent, in an hour when 
the child himself would be powerless for his 
guidance or his protection.—Selected. 


ie cntaaidaapidaaiiadeiainl 

My dear girls, it is not necessary to meddle 
With politics. Educate women, and men will be 
educated. Let all women understand the great 
doctrine of seeking the greatest good, of loving 
their neighbors as themselves; let them in- 
doctrinate their souls in these fundamental 
truths, and we shall have wise legislators. All 
our statesmen, rulers and ministers must come 
under the moulding hand of mothers and teach- 
¢r8.— Mary Lyons. 


Here in my narrow world [I find 

A beauty grander, more sublime, 

For lo! in my baby’s upturned face 

The image Divine I turn to trace. 

And I marvel, with hushed and reverent soul, 
That He who plans of our lives the whole, 


For “‘ Tag Frrenp.” 


= For each so-thought treasure life takes away, God 
offers us a spiritual blessing more complete, more satis- 
fying, if our hearts are but sanctified to reach up after 





That with shadows and mist-bands and moonlight 


As I thought: “ They will come again with the night,” 


Should have placed my truant, wilful feet 

In this quiet, sheltered and safe retreat— 

Where my heart, not eyes, must seek the grace 

I worshipped blindly in nature’s face ; 

Where my soul must listen intent to hear 

The will of One who is ever near, 

And who fills with a peace that is musical, sweet, 
The soul that bows alone at His feet. 


L. C. Ray. 


ee 


THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


BY ELLEN J, TALBOT. 








“Mother, why did they take away 
My sister while she slept ? 

I watched them to the churchyard gate, 
While bitterly you wept. 

The cold snow lies upon the ground, 
And frosty is the air; 

Her little crib was always warm, 
She cannot sleep out there.” 


“ Dear child, it was not baby’s self 
That from our home they bore; 
Her little body holds her not, 
She will not need it more. 
The dear Lord took her up to heaven, 
For reasons full of love; 
And angels now will care for her, 
In God’s own home above.” 


“But, mother, when the angels come, 


My sister is so shy 

I’m sure she will not go to them, 
But will begin to ery. 

Will not our Father send her back 
Till she is bigger grown, 

Or let me go and stay awhile ? 
She is afraid alone.” 


“ Dear little one, in that bright land 
Our baby feels no fears ; 

But she can never come again, 
Through all the changing years. 

Some time you, too, may go above, 
Though when we cannot know. 

Christ guards some little lambs in heaven, 
And some on earth below.” 


S. S. Times. 





From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND JOURNAL. 


The Most Precious Music. 
Truly, as said a brother a few days ago, before 

I was converted I loved the violin, it was my 
constant companion. The first thing after I 
arose in the morning was my violin. Immedi- 
ately after breakfast I must have my violin. 
Coming home from my work at noon, | wanted 
my violin before my dinner. After dinner I 
would have a few spare moments, and I must 
have a tune before I went to my work. It was the 
same in the evening, and often times I have set 
up half the night, and sometimes until almost 
morning, with my precious violin. But when I 
found the Saviour I lost my love for the violin 
and 

Jesus all the day long, 

Was my joy and my song. 
Before this blessed change I loved music in- 
tensely, but since then the name of Jesus and 
the music of salvation have become more pre- 
cious, and so it will be ever. Jesus is far sweeter 
and more precious than all worldly pleasures. 
O yes, dear reader, admit Him to thy heart and 
He will fill thy spirit with such hallowed 
melody as shall render all mere earthly joys in- 
sipid. 
His name yields the richest perfume 
And sweeter than music his voice, 
His presence disperses my gloom, 
And makes all within me rejoice. 
While blest with a sense of his love 
A palace, a toy, would appear ; 
And prisons would palaces prove 
If Jesus would dwell with me there. 


E. H. S8. 


New Brunswick, N. J., 1862. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Subsidence of the Ground.—In the Cheshire 
Salt district in England, the subsidence of the 
ground has caused alarm. It is due to the 
pumping up of the brine, which is formed by 
melting of the rock-salt far down in the earth. 
As the brine is removed, fresh water takes its 
place, to react upon the ‘rocks until it is itself 
transformed to brine. And so the process goes 
on year after year, the very props of the earth 
being constantly removed. 


Affection in a Cat.—A correspondent knew a 
cat, a playmate of a little boy, who bore with 
patience the occasional buffets which the play- 
mates of children too often receive. At length 
the child was attacked with illness. In the first 
days the cat never quitted his bedside. As the 
disease progressed it became necessary to re- 
move her, and even to lock her up. The child 
died. The cat was liberated, and instantly flew 
to the apartment where she hoped to find her 
playmate, but the body was not there. Then 
she ran about the house until at last she got into 
the room where the dead body lay. Here she 
lay down in silent melancholy, and had again 
to be locked up. As soon as the child was bur- 
ied she disappeared, but about a fortnight after 
returned to the well-known apartment quite 
emaciated. Still she would not take any food, 
but ran away with dismal cries. At length, 
compelled by hunger, she made her appearance 
every day about dinner-time; then left the house. 
She never recovered her old spirits—The Ani- 
mal World. 


Dangerous Expansions of Ice.—A_ short rail- 
way was once built in the Province of Ontario, 
which crossed a fresh-water pond known as Rice 
Lake by a bridge two miles and-a-half long. 
The bridge was mostly composed of trestle work, 
very strongly built, with uprights driven to 
hard bottom ‘and thoroughly braced. The mid- 
dle portion, over the deepest part of the lake, 
was composed of trusses—eighty feet in span, 
supported by piers measuring twelve by twenty- 
four feet, and filled with stones. Early in the 
first winter after the bridge was built, the lake 
froze over to a depth of about seven inches. Be- 
fore snow came to protect the ice the weather 
moderated, the sun shone brightly, the ice ex- 
panded, and in a few minutes the bridge was in 
ruins nearly its whole length, the trestles being 
pushed over in the direction of the principal ex- 
pansion. The destruction of the bridge caused 
the temporary abandonment of the railway, but 
years afterward the trestles were repaired and 
filled in with an embankment of gravel, the top 
of which is eight feet above the level of the wa- 
ter; yet the expansion of the ice during sunny 
days is so great that it frequently creeps up the 
embankment and, by successive movements, is 


pushed upon the rails.— Engineering and Build- 
ing Record. 


A Sheep Panic.—A strange occurrence, near 
Reading, England, is thus described in the Lon- 
don Times by two spectators: “At a time as near 

eight o’clock as possible, the tens of thousands 
of shee »p folded in the large sheep-breeding dis- 
tricts north, east and west of Reading, were tak- 
en with a sudden fright, jumping their hurdles, 
escaping from the fields, and running hither and 
thither; it fact, there must for some time have 
been a perfect stampede. Early on Sunday 
morning the shepherds found the animals under 
the hedges and in the roads, panting and fright- 
ened as if they had been terror-stricken. The 
extent of this remarkable occurrence may be 
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judged when we mention that every large farmer 
from Wallingford on the one hand to Twyford 
on the other, seems to have had his sheep thus 
frightened,.and it is also noteworthy that, with 
only two or three exceptions, the hill country 
north of the Thames seems to have been princi- 
pally affected. We have not heard, nor can any 
of the farmers give, any reé asonable explanation 
of what we have described. The night was in- 
tensely dark, with occasional flashes of lightning, 
but we do not think either circumstance would 
account for such an effect being produced over 
such a large area. We would suggest the prob- 


ability of a slight earthquake being the cause.” 


The Lark’s Surprising Song.—J. G. Wood, in 
an article on “The Wonders of the Spring,” says 
that the volume of sound produced by the sky- 
lark is most wonderful. “ ‘The lark ascends un- 
til it looks no larger than a midge, and can with 
difficulty be seen by the unaided eye, and yet 
every note will be clearly audible to persons who 
are fully half a mile from the nest over which 
the bird utters its song. Moreover, it never 
ceases to sing for a moment, a feat which seems 
wonderful to us human beings, who find that a 
song of six or seven minutes in length, though 
interspersed with rests and pauses, is more than 
trying. Even a practiced public speaker, though 
he can pause at the end of each sentence, finds 
the applause of the audience a very welcome re- 
lief. Moreover, the singer and speaker need to 
use no exertion save exercising their voices. 
Yet the bird will pour out a continuous song of 
nearly twenty minutes in length, and all the time 
has to support itself in the air by the constant 
use of its wings.’— The Swiss Cross. 

Sharks in the Mediterranean.—Sharks are re- 
ported to have become uncommonly numerous 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, to the great 
annoyance of the dwellers by the sea. A few 
years since the shark was comparatively un- 
known there, but they have discovered that the 
Suez Canal is an easy route from their Indian 
Ocean home to the pleasant waters of the Medi- 
terranean. They pass through the canal in 
great numbers. 


A Fight between a Pack of Wolves and two 
Minnesota Farmers.—Two men, with their guns 
and a dog, were out hunting near Fergus Falls, 
when they came across a deserted cabin in the 
woods in a lonesome spot about seven miles from 
the city. 

In the middle of the floor lay a man with his 
clothing torn completely off, and his body lacer- 
ated in a terrible manner. In one hand was 
grasped an ax covered with blood, and around 
him lay eleven huge gray wolves. One of the 
beasts was not quite dead, and lay snapping and 
snarling at the new-comers until silenced bya 
shot from a revolver. In the corner lay the par- 
tially eaten body of another man, who grasped 
an empty revolver in one hand and a bloody 
knife in the other. The first man was still liv- 
ing, and soon after he had been removed to Fer- 
gus Falls and had received medical treatment 
he told his story. He was William Emory, a 
farmer. Accompanied by August Melleck, he 
had gone on a hunt, and on re: aching the vicin- 
ity of the cabin he had heard wolves howling. 
The two hunters were not afraid, for, as a gen- 
eral thing, the beasts will not attack a man, and 
Emory and Melleck thought they would try to 
kill one or two for the bounty on their scalps. 
Emory shot one, whereupon the whole pack, in- 
stead of running away, made a furious attack on 


the men, compelling them to run for refuge into 
the cabin. 


The door was broken so that they could not 
shut it, and the snarling, hungry brutes followed 
them into the shanty, where a desperate fight 
for life ensued. Emory struck one of the ani- 
mals with his gun, breaking it, and then seized 
an old ax which lay on the floor. But for the 
death of his companion he would have undoubt- 
edly come out of the fight without serious injury, 
Melleck killed two wolves with his revolver and 
wounded another, and then began fighting with 
his knife. The animals made a rush at him and 
he slipped down on the floor, when they all 
pounced on his prostrate body, and Emory saw 
his companion torn to pieces without being able 
to render him any assistance, as he was being at- 
tacked in the same way by the others. Emory 
remembered killing five with his ax and disa- 
bling others, after which he fell to the floor from 
exhaustion, and knew no more until he found 
himself on the ground, with the men pouring 
water on his face. He will ultimately recover, 
although one of his hands has been amputated, 
the wolves having eaten the flesh to the bone, 
His right cheek was torn nearly off, and his 
neck and breast were literally torn to shreds, 
The remains of Melleck were taken to Fergus 
Falls, where they were buried. 

The carcasses of twelve wolves were secured, 
and the marks on their bodies were proof of the 
terrible battle which had raged in the lonely 
cabin. The bounty on their scalps and the value 
of their skins, will suffice to pay Emory’s doctor's 
bills. These wolves have been a constant men- 
ace to farmers, having carried off a large amount 
of stock, and on several occasions have chased 
children. This is probably the last pack in this 
section, which was formerly overrun with them, 
and the farmers will raise a purse for the in- 


jured man, who has succeeded in ridding the 


neighborhood of them. 


commronnvensnstiipijhemiieiinantiie 
Dr. Lyman Anportr says that early in his 
ministry 
lution—that he “would not profess religion for 
a man after death who had never professed it 
for himself when living.” No man ever made 
a more rational resolve. The orthodox preach- 
ers who are ready to find a title for every great, 
rich, or popular man to mansions in the skies, 
even though he never gave any Scriptual evi- 
dence of being born again, take back in the par- 
ticular what they preach in the general, excite 
contempt among unbelievers, encourage neglect 
of religion, and strengthen the hands of loose 
thinkers in and out of the church.—Seleeted. 


cinsaemenaihdiiipiantantsinietiats 

A THOROUGHLY converted sinner is at first 
always very humble. He does not seek pub 
licity. The wretch who on Tuesday was an 
abandoned sinner, and on Wednesday is con- 
verted, and on Thursday begins to lecture the 
church and denounce those who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day as Pharisees, 
and who glories in telling the story of his life, 
and paints with a kind of loving enthusiam the 
hole of the pit from which he was dug, and 
whose eyes sparkle and frame erects itself in 
the description of his abominations, had better 
be kept on probation twelve months instead of 
six. There is hope for every repentant sinner, 
and all such should be encouraged; but at the 
slightest manifestation of presumption they 
should be warned and instracted.—Selected. 

osesaceneatatatlGiligianbiatneann 

Creeps and forms, and a literal faith, will do 
nothing for us. We must give up our own wills 
entirely, and become like little children; it is 
the only way we can enter the kingdom. 
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Items. 


Auricular Confession. — A contributor to The 
Episcopal Recorder, who writes from Seville, in 
Spain, adduces some objections to the dogma of 
the Papal Church requiring confession of sins to 
the priest. One of these is that it “ bestows a dan- 
gerous power upon the priesthood.” 

“Every priest has access to the heart of every 
individual who is under his religious jurisdiction: 
and all are positively obliged to confess to him 
their most secret sins, those of which they are most 
deeply ashamed, and which, if known, might ruin 
their prospects and their character, and might 
endanger their lives. Though the priest is laid 
under a most solemn oath never to divulge what is 
revealed to him in confession, this is not a perfect 
guarantee against danger, because the oath of 
secrecy is by no means so inviolable as it is pro- 
fessed to be. The following are the words of one 
who was himself a Popish priest for some time. 
Referring to another priest with whom he occasion- 
ally met, he says, ‘ All our conversation ran upon 
the different stories he heard in confession. But 
he is not the only person who is free in revealing 
what he has heard: for it is the ordinary discourse 
of the priests when they meet, to inform one 
another of what they have heard in confession, 
and how dexterously they behaved on these occa- 
sions. This I can assert, because I was often present 
at such conferences where the conversation was so 
indecent that even an honest Pagan would have 
blushed.’ 


Coxe, one of the speakers on this occasion :— 


church is largely due to the unity of doctrine run- 


all our ministers are required to be loyal.” 


its standards of doctrine. . 


describing a fraternal visit to Iowa Yearly Meeting 
of Friends |Larger Body] from a Methodist dele- 
gation, gives the following as the language of Dr. 


“We recognize, in harmony with Friends, the 
rights of individual conscience, and accord the 
largest liberty to personal opinion among our 
members; but we limit our teachers in their teach- 
ing to the standards of the church in doctrines. 
We don’t allow one of our ministers, holding 
doctrines not accepted by our church, to advocate 
such doctrines to the pulling down of the work 
that others are laboring to build up. While we 
keep the front doors of the church open to all 
who will flee from the wrath to come, we also keep 
the rear doors open for all teachers who find them- 
selves out of harmony with our standards of doc- 
trine, that such teachers may go out from among 
us as not being properly of us. The success of our 


ning through our church the world over, to which 


We believe the Society of Friends would be in a 
more healthy condition, if in some neighborhoods 
a similar care had been exercised “to keep the rear 
doors open” for those teachers out of harmony with 


Celebration of the Abolition of Slavery.—On the 2d 
instant the 25th aniversary of the Emancipation 
proclamation was celebrated by the old “ Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery,” &c., which has been in existence for 


a 
nothing now to be done in putting a check to 
this outgoing, or departure from the simplicity 
of our fore-fathers. 

“That dignified servant of Christ, William 
Edmundson, in a postscript to an Epistle from 
Leinster Province Meeting (Volume 2d, page 
181, of Friends’ Library) says: 

“When the Lord first called and gathered us 
to be a people, and opened the eyes of our un- 
derstandings, we saw the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin, and the wickedness that was in the world, 
and a perfect abhorrence was fixed in our hearts 
against all the wicked, unjust, vain, ungodly, 
unlawful part of the world in all respects. We 
saw that the goodly and most lawful things were 
abused and misused ; and that many snares and 
temptations lay in them, with troubles and dan- 
gers of divers kinds, which we felt the load of, 
and that we could not carry them and run the 
race the Lord had set before us so cheerfully, as 
to win the prize of our salvation. Wherefore, 
our care was to cast off this great load and bur- 
then, viz: great and gainful ways of getting 
riches, and to lessen our concerns therein, that 
we might be ready to answer Christ Jesus our 
Captain, who had called us to follow Him in a 
spiritual warfare, under the discipline of the 
daily cross, and self-denial. Then the things of 


more than a century; and has included among its 
members many of those held in high esteem in the 
community for their worth and philanthropy. The 


this world were of small value with us, so that 


“Are not disclosures made to priests the very 4 oa ; , 
> a 5 we might win Christ ; and the goodliest thereof 


deepest and darkest secrets of the bosom? Should 









any set of men have the character, the worldly 


prospects, the very lives of others in their hands, 
and absolutely at their mercy? No! Such un- 
limited power and irresponsible, constituted as 


human nature is, must be abused. 
“Were it not, it would belie all experience and 
all history. Its inevitable tendency is to convert 


the priest into a spiritual despot, and the people 


into slaves, as many of them now are in this 
benighted country of Spain, where these lines are 
penned, and where popery dominates.” 

A second objection to the practice is, that it 
“has been the prolific source of the grossest wicked- 
ness. The mind of every Popish priest becomes 
the common receptacle of all the sewerage in his 
district. Such a system is therefore condemnable 
as well as the men. It is not to be supposed that 
he is able to withstand the power of such tempta- 
tions. Constituted as human nature is, and so 
easily tainted and polluted, if it at all comes in 
contact with vice, must it not be fearfully danger- 
ous to listen to a detail of all the corruption that is 
in the bosom of a fellow-creature? 

“Familiarity with vice necessarily lessens our 
abhorrence of it, debauches the imagination, and 
operates as fuel to the unwholesome fires within 
our bosoms. 

“The language of one who was himself a Roman 
Catholic priest, is, ‘At the confessional, and by the 
questions of the confessor, I had learned more sins 
than I had ever heard of in the world.’ 

“The following is the expression of one once a 
Roman Catholic priest, but afterward a Protestant 
minister. ‘If auricular confession be at all times 
conducted as it was when I was engaged in it, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I consider it one 
of the most abominable and corrupting institutions 
of Popery. If the person confessing hesitate for a 
moment, through defect of memory, or through 
the feelings, if shown, the father confessor proposes 
a leading question in the various kinds and degrees 
of iniquity, and thus stimulates the reluctant de- 
votee, and drags from him or her the inmost 
secrets of the heart. The questions which a father 
confessor will thus propose, tend to increase the 


knowledge of the young and simple in the way of 


transgression, and to render vices of the most in- 
Jarious kind familiar to all.’ ” 

_ In view of the evils and dangers that seem to be 
inseparable from the practice, it is much to be 
Tegretted that it should be introduced into any 
poten of the Christian church where it has not 
eretofore been sanctioned. 


A Suggestive Hint—The Iowa State Register, in 






funds in the control of this Society are largely used 
in aiding institutions for the benefit of the colored 


race. 
Two meetings were held on this occasion in 
Association Hall, at which speeches were made by 


several persons. The general tone of these was 


encouraging, expressing the belief that the freed- 
man had made considerable progress in the right 


direction in the past 25 years, yet impressing the 
need of further development to fit them for the 


duties of the citizenship which had been bestowed 
upon them. 


—-- +e 


To be at oneness with God is to be in accord 


with all that God does, and to be restful under 


all that God permits. And to be at oneness with 
God is the privilege of every believer in Jesus. 
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A letter from a valued friend, in another 


Yearly Meeting, speaks of the appointment last 
Spring, of the committee to visit subordinate 
meetings, &c. The letter was written more than 
three months ago, but in again taking it up, it 
appeared to contain some thoughts which may 
prove useful in stirring up the pure mind in 
others, besides the original recipient. 

After expressing his belief that the appoint- 
ment of this committee was owned by the Head 
of the Church, the writer says: “I have in my 
small measure, travelled with the committee in 
its movements, in appointing meetings in differ- 
ent places, which it is to be hoped, will result in 
good. And it has been brought to my mind, 
how, in Joseph Pike’s time, many things had 
crept into Friends’ houses, not consistent with 
the truth we profess, and how the committee, 
(then appointed) labored to have the things re- 
moved, which caused pain to the rightly exer- 
cised ones, in that day. And has there not 
been of latter years, a following the fashions, or 
imitating the world in the furniture of our 
houses, as well as in the style of building them? 
And I have felt like querying whether there was 







were not near us, so that we might be near the 
Lord ; for the Lord’s truth outbalanced all the 
world, even the most glorious part of it. Then 
great trading was a burthen, and great concerns 
a great trouble; all needless things, fine houses, 
rich furniture and gaudy apparel, was an eye- 
sore, our eye being to the Lord, and to the in- 
shining of his light in our hearts, this gave us 
the sight of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
which so affected our minds, that it stained the 
glory of all earthly things; and they bore no 
mastery with us, either in dwelling, eating, 
drinking, buying, selling, marrying, or giving in 
marriage. The Lord was the object of our eye, 
and we were all humble and low before Him, self 
being of small respect. Ministers and elders in 
all such cases, walked as good examples, that 
the flock might follow their footsteps, as they 
followed Christ in the daily cross and self denial 
in their dwellings, callings, eating, drinking, 
buying, selling, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage. And this answered the Lord and his 
witness in all consciences, and gave us great 
credit among men.” 

“T think it is good for us often to recur to 
first principles and practices, to that which 
gathered this society in the beginning, and 
which alone can keep it on the sure foundation, 
Christ Jesus, the Rock of Ages. I believe it 
is needful for some, with you as well as with us, 
to arise and shake themselves from the dust of 
the earth, and once more to put on the beautiful 
garments and shine as in former years. All 
that is wanting is individual faithfulness to Him 
who is calling to glory and to virtue.” 

If all the members of our religious Society 
were really following Christ in all things in 
their daily lives, it would still be the case that 
the witness for truth in the hearts of the peo- 
ple would be reached thereby. Every disciple 
of Christ, however humble and obscure, is 
called upon to be a preacher of righteousness in 
this way; and it is a preaching which no 
sophistry can answer, and which is one of the 
most effective means of spreading the kingdom 
of the Redeemer among men. May the Lord 
give us all grace so to walk that none may be 
stumbled by our example ! 
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~ We have received from the publishers, Ferris 
Brothers, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila., a copy of 
Ox_p Westtown, a book principally made up 
of the reminiscences of their school-days fur- 
nished by former inmates of this institution. 
We doubt not it will prove interesting to many 
of this class, bringing to mind many incidents 
of their youthful days. These recollections will 
probably be of a varied character—pleasant in 
most cases, but sometimes marred by the revival 
of scenes in which the force of temptation or 
the heedlessness of youth had led to neglect of 
duty, or to the commission of acts which brought 
over the mind the discomfort that ever attends 
wrong-doing. 

A judicious Friend, who has read the book, 
regrets that the natural beauties which con- 
spicuously mark the surroundings of Westtown, 
and the religious concern which has been so 
prominent a feature in its management, have 
not been more fully brought into view; but we 
suppose the labor of the editor was confined 
principally to the arrangement and prepara- 
tion of the materials placed in her hands, and 
that these did not include much of the charac- 
ter referred to. 


The book may be obtained of J. Smedley, 
804 Arch St., Phila. 


CHANGES IN AGENTS. 

Sarah Huestis is appointed Agent in the 
place of her father, Dr. Isaac Huestis, deceased. 
Address: Chester Hill, Morgan Co., Ohio. 

Asa Ellis is appointed Agent in the place of 
Nathan Pearson, released at his own request. 
Address: Westfield, Hamilton Co., Indiana. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Stares.—On the 14th instant, the Electoral 
Colleges of the different States met in their respective 
capitals and cast their ballots for President and Vice 
President of the United States. Each college appointed 
a messenger to convey the certificates to Washington, 
where they will be presented to Congress. Harrison 
and Morton received 233 of the Electoral votes. 

The total coinage of the United States Mints dur- 
ing 1888 was $65,318,615, divided as follows: Gold, 
$31,380,808 : silver, $33,025,606; minor, $912,200. 

Governor Hovey, of Indiana, was inaugurated on 
the 14th instant. In his address he truthfully said :— 
“There is reason to believe that the ballot has been 
polluted, not only in this State, but in many of the 
other States of the Union, and in both [the license] 
political parties, until, in the eyes of many respectable 
men, it seems to be no longer regarded as a crime. 
This cannot continue and increase if we hope to per- 
petuate our free institutions. If it does, a moneyed 
aristocracy will soon control the destinies of our 
nation, and that liberty which we now so highly 
prize, will be lost to us forever. The demagogue who 
would buy the vote of his poor and needy neighbor is 
far more corrupt and vile than his victim, and will 
only wait his chance to sell the liberties of his country 
for a higher price. As a rule, he who buys a vote will 
sell his own.” 

The value of real estate in New York City, as as- 
sessed by the Board of Taxes and Assessments, is 
$1,334,785,866. Originally, Manhattan Island was pur- 
chased from the Indians for a few dollars. The in- 
crease in the assessed valuation over 1888 is $31,966,989, 
of which $12,549,163 was in one ward—the 12th. The 
24th ward shows a decrease in valuation on account of 
the exemption from taxation of the lands condemned 
for the new parks, but every other ward shows an 
increase. 

Twenty shares of the New York Chemical Bank 
stock were sold on the 9th instant for $4195 a share, 
the highest price ever realized for the stock. The par 
value is $100. The purchaser was David Wolfe Bishop, 
a relative of the late Catharine Wolfe. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legislature of 
New York State, providing for another bridge across 
the East River, to be built by private capital. The 
bill provides for the formation of a company, with a 
capital of -$5,000,000. The men interested in the 
movement are confident that a bridge similar to the 


one now in existence could be built now for considera- 
bly less than that one. The cost of steel has been 
materially lessened since the erection of the present 
bridge, and the experience of engineers has increased. 

On the evening of the 9th instant a fearful cyclone 
struck the northern part of the city of Reading, de- 
molishing and damaging buildings and causing loss of 
life. The principle buildings destroyed were the 
Reading Railroad Company’s paint shop and Grim- 
shaw & Brothers’ silk mill, a large four-story brick 
structure, at the corner of Twelfth and Marion Streets. 
Five men perished in the paint shop, and eighteen 
persons, mostly girls, in the silk mill. The injured 
numbered ninety-eight, most of whom are expected to 
recover. 

A wind storm, accompanied by hail and torrents of 
rain, visited Pittsburg about noon on the 9th. A new 
building, 30 by 80 feet in dimensions, and seven stories 
high, was in course of erection at Diamond and Wood 
Streets, and the front has not yet been put in. The 
wind entered this shell and parted the walls, one 
falling each way, and partly wrecking nearly a dozen 
surrounding buildings. Fourteen persons were killed 
and fifty-five injured; some of the latter are in a 
critical condition. 

Since the discovery of natural gas in Indiana, about 
a year ago, it is said 79 new manufactories have been 
established in that State, with a capital aggregating 
$4,500,000, and employing, all told, 5800 men. 

On the 8th instant, Hunterdon County, N. J., gave 
537 majority against the sale of liquor. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 360, a de- 
crease of 6 from the previous week and a decrease of 
29 compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 177 were males and. 183 females: 50 
died of pneumonia; 44 of consumption; 34 of diseases 
of the heart; 16 of old age; 15 of convulsions; 13 
of cancer; 11 of inflammation of the brain; 10 of 
typhoid fever; 9 of scarlet fever, and 9 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1083; 4’s, 126}; currency 
6’s, 118 a 128 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
10c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed. — Winter bran, choice, $17.25; do. fair to 
prime, $16.50 a 17; white middlings, $15 a 16; red 
middlings, 14 a L5e. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.85 a 3.50; do. do., extras, $3.50 a 3.75; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a 4.50; Pennsylvania family, $4.62) a 
4.75; Pennsylvania, roller process, $5.00 a 5.25; Ohio, 
clear, $4.75 a 5.00; do. straight, $5.00 a $5.25; Indiana, 
clear, $475 a 5.00; do. straight, $5.00 a 5.25; St. 
Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 5.00; do. 
do., straight, $5.00 a 5.25; winter patent, fair to choice, 
$5.50 a 6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 a 5.00; do., 
straight, $5.12} a 5.85; do., patent, $6.00 a 6.90. Rye 
flour sold in a small way at $3 a 3.25 per bbl. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 954 ets. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 413 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 33f a 344 ets. 

Beef Cattle.—Extra, 5} a 44 cts.; good, 43a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 43 cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts. ; fat cows 2} 
a 3} cts. 

Sheep. — Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; 
medium, 45 a 5 cts.; common, 3} a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 
34 cts.; lambs, 45 a 74 cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicagos, 7} cts.; good Western, 7 
cts.; fair, do. 73 cts.; State, 63 a7 cts. 

Milch cows were in good request at $30 a 60. 

Dressed beeves, 5 a 7 cts. for Abattoir slaughtered, 
and 5 a 6} cts. Western dressed. 

Forricn.—The aggregate results of the thirty Par- 
liamentary elections held in Great Britain during 
1888 are not encouraging to the friends of Home Rule, 
as the net gains of the Liberals and Nationalists rep- 
resented no more votes than two seats. It is true that 
in nearly all these thirty contests the Liberals either 
increased their majorities or reduced that of their op- 
ponents, but, while that must be considered a moral 
victory, it was not a practical one, inasmuch as it did 
not impair the power of the Tories, who, in the Com- 
mons, have steadily maintained their irresistible ma- 
jority of about eighty votes, their given majority being 
ninety-four votes. 

The London Chronicle asserts that the Government 
will be informed of Henry M. Stanley’s safety long be- 
fore the Stevens’ expedition, sent in search of Henry 
M. Stanley by the New York World, can reach the 
east coast of Africa. 

In the meantime recent letters from Stanley will be 
published in London. 

There are certain reasons, the Chronicle says, for 
keeping secret at present the whereabouts of the ex- 
plorer. 
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Eiffel’s tower, in Paris, is now nearly eight hundred 
feet high, and the men at work on it tell blood-curd- 
ling stories of the way it sways, how the winter winds 
blow through its iron whiskers, and wind up by asking, 
“What will it be like when two hundred feet more are 
added to it?” 

A dastardly attempt to blow up the Royal Palace in 
Madrid, was made on the 8th instant. Fortunately no 
one was injured, and the only damage done was the 
smashing of many windows. The petard, with which 
the attempt was made, was exploded on the staircase of 
the palace. Great excitement prevailed for a time, 
the members of the Royal household being almost 
panic stricken. 

There are 136,000 drink-sellers in Belgium, or one 
for every ten families. 

The Deutsche Wochenblatt, a free conservative organ, 
declares that Prince Bismarck’s report on the Geffcken 
affair—the publication of the Emperor Frederick’s di- 
ary—resulted in his defeat, and that the Morier inci- 
dent is a still uglier echo of the diary affair. Things 
having gone so far, it says, the continuance of Morier 
at St. Petersburg will be a severe blow to German di- 
plomacy and difficult to explain away. 

Jerusalem is fast becoming the city of the Jews. In 
1880 there were not more than 5,000 Jews there; now 
there are more than 30,000. 

Leopold Batres, the Mexican Government archeolo- 
gist, has started for Palenque to inspect the mines and 
view new chambers discovered. He claims that this 
is the greatest archeological discovery of this century, 

Six hundred thousand acres of land were conveyed 
to 4,000 actual settlers in Manitoba last year, increas- 
ing the population of that province by 17,000. The 
prospects indicate a larger increase this year, 

The poll list in Windsor, Ontario, shows that nearly 
all the widows and single women whose names are on 
the tax roll voted for Mayor and other officers at the 
recent election. ‘They were courteously received at the 
polls, and, though the election was closely contested, 
their presence materially helped to keep order. The 
vote of the women was almost equally divided for and 
against annexation. 

Advices received in San Francisco from Honolulu, 
state that the volcano, Kilauea, situated on one of the 
Sandwich Islands, and which has been dormant since 
Third Month, 1886, has broken out. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinG Scnoor Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WriitaMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Wanted. — A Superintendent and Matron for 
Friends’ Boarding School of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Those of our members feeling their minds drawn 
towards the position, are desired to make early appli- 
cation to any of the undersigned, 

Aaron Frame, Barnesville, Belmont Co., 
“ 


Ohio. 


Hannah Tatum, xe - 


John W. Smith, Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 
Sarah F. Holloway, Flushing, Belmont Co., “ 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot. — A _ competent 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 
Month 30th. Application may be made to 

ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
3216 North 16th St., Phila., 
ANN E. CoMFort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
or Resecca Evans, 
P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Diep, on the 18th of Tenth Month, 1888, at his 
home, Salem, Ohio, MARK Bonsact, in the 77th 
year of his age. A member of Salem Monthly and 
Particular Meeting. This dear Friend often manifested 
much purity of mind and spirit, and although his 
death was sudden, he seemed to have a sight of its 
approach, and said that he felt nothing in his way. 

——, suddenly, in this city, on the 29th of Eleventh 
Month, 1888, CHarRLEs B. WiLtiAMs, aged 64 years. 
A member of Germantown Preparative and Frankford 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the 15th of Twelfth Month, 1888, at her 
residence, Camden, N. J., SARAH Wyatt, widow of 
the late Emmor Reeve, in her 62nd year. A member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Salem, N. J- 





